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VII. — Equatorial Africa, with an Account of the Race of Pig~ 
mies. By Paul B. Da Chatllu. 

Bead February 4, 1869. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Geographical 

Society: 

The dwarfish or pigmean race that I discovered in my 
second journey will be the subject of the paper I am to read 
before you to-night. The discovery of this race must have 
brought to the minds of many of us the writings of Herodo- 
tus, Homer, and others. The accounts they gave us of the 
pigmean race were thought to be fabulous. Herodotus, how- 
ever, is quite correct, while the description of Homer is not, 
after all, so far out of the way. The name of Herodotus 
shines prominent among the great names of the past. As a 
narrator, how careful he is to distinguish what he saw from 
what other people told him. Let me therefore give what he 
says about the pigmy race. He writes : 

" I did hear, indeed, what I will now relate, from certain 
natives of Cyrene. Once upon a time when they were on a 
visit to the Oracular shrine of Amnion, when it chanced in 
the course of conversation with Etearchus, the Ammonian 
king, the talk fell upon the Nile — how that its source was 
unknown to all men. Etearchus, upon this, mentioned that 
some Nasamonians had come to his court, and when asked if 
they could give any information concerning the uninhabited 
parts of Lybia, had told the following tale : (The Nasamoni- 
ans are a Lybian race who occupy the Syrtes and a tract of 
no great size towards the east.) They said there had grown 
up among them some wild young men, the sons of certain 
chiefs, who, when they came to man's estate, indulged in all 
manners of extravagancies, and, among other things, drew 
lots for five of their number to go and explore the desert 
parts of Lybia, and try if they could not penetrate farther 
than any had done previously. (The coast of Lybia along 
the sea which washes it to the north throughout its entire 
length from Egypt to Cape Soloeis, which is its farthest 
point, is inhabited by Lybians of many distinct tribes, who 
possess the whole tract except certain portions which belong 
to the Phoenicians and the Greeks.) Above the coast line 
and the country inhabited by the maritime tribes, Lybia is 
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full of wild beasts; while beyond the wild beast region there 
is a tract which is wholly sand and very scant of water, and 
utterly and entirely a desert. The young men, therefore, 
dispatched on this errand by their comrades, with a plenti- 
ful supply of water and provisions, travelled at first through 
the inhabited region, passing which they came to the wild 
beast tract, whence they finally entered upon the desert, 
which they proceeded to cross in a direction from east to 
west. After journeying for many days over a wide extent of 
land, they came at last to a plain where they observed trees 
growing ; approaching them and seeing fruit on them, they 
proceeded to gather it ; while they were thus engaged there 
came upon them some dwarfish men under the middle height 
who seized them and carried them off. The Nasamonians 
could not understand a word of their language, nor had they 
any acquaintance with the language of the Nasamonians. 
They were led across extensive marshes, and finally came to 
a town where all the men were of the height of their conduc- 
tors and black-complexioned. A great river flowed by the 
town, running from west to east and containing crocodiles. 
Etearchus conjectured this river to be the Nile, and reason 
favors this view." 

Little did I dream when first exploring the country that I 
should eventually discover what I now think to be the 
dwarfs described by Herodotus, nearly two thousand three 
hundred years before. The size of these dwarfs, as given by 
him, agrees entirely with the height of the people that I dis- 
covered. They were under middle height. 

The Nasamonians, says Herodotus, were led across exten- 
sive marshes to a forest ; but we are not told if the marshes 
were not in the forest. 

I will now give the passage of Homer, from the very faith- 
ful translation of Cowper ; it is as follows : 

" Such clang is heard along the skies when, from incessant showers 
Escaping, and from winter's cold, the cranes 
Take wing and over ocean speed away. 
Woe to the land of dwarfs ! prepared, they fly 
For slaughter of the small pigmean race." 

They are also mentioned by Pliny and by Strabo. By 
Pomponius Mela they are placed in a certain part of Arabia, 
while Jovius placed them in the extremity of the northern 
regions, confounding them probably with the Laps, the Ostiaks, 
and the Esquimaux, who are of small stature. The contest 
of the pigmies with the cranes is mentioned by Opian in 
his Halleutics, and by Juvenal in his Satires. " Gibbon, pro- 
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perly enough," says Beloe, the English translator of Herodo- 
tus, "treats the whole as a contemptible fable." How far this 
confident judgment is justifiable will appear when I state 
what I have seen. 

This account of Homer has been thought fabulous, for, 
" How," it has been asked, " could cranes attack a race of 
men?" 

Where were these pigmies to exist ? I will try to show that 
Homer had some reason to say what he wrote. In the first 
book which I published (called " Explorations in Equatorial 
Africa"), I did not mention what Homer had written ; I had 
heard of the dwarfs, but I dismissed the account given to me 
by the Opinge as fabulous. In chap, xiv., page 223 (Eng- 
lish edition), I say : 

" The dry season was now setting in in earnest, and I de- 
voted the whole month of Jury to exploring the country 
along the sea shore. It is curious that most of -the birds 
which were so abundant during the rainy season had by this 
time taken their leave, and other birds in immense numbers 
flocked in to feed on the fish, which now leave the sea shore 
and bars of the river mouth and ascend the river to spawn." 

In the four paragraphs in advance on the same page, I 
said : " Birds nocked in immense numbers on the prairies, 
whither they came to hatch their young. 

" The ugly marabouts, from whose tails our ladies get the 
splendid feathers for their bonnets, were there in thousands. 
Pelicans waded on the river's banks all day in prodigious 
swarms, gulping down the luckless fish which came in their 
way." 

In the next paragraph, page 224, 1 continue : 

"And on the sandy point one morning, I found great 
flocks of the Ibis religiosa (the sacred Ibis of the Egyptians), 
which had arrived over night ; whence, I could not tell. 

" Ducks of various kinds built their nests in every creek 
and on every new islet that appeared with the receding 
waters. ^ I used to hunt those until I got tired of duck meat, 
fine as it is. Cranes, too, and numerous other water fowl 
flocked in every day, of different species. All come, by some 
strange instinct, to feed upon the vast shoals of fish which 
literally filled the river. 

" On the sea shore I sometimes caught a bird, the Julia 

crapensia, which had been driven ashore by the treacherous 

waves to which it had trusted itself, and could not for some 

mysterious reason get away again. 

" And, finally, every sand bar is covered with gulls, whose 
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shrill screams are heard from morning till night as they fly 
about greedily after their finny prey.' 

I terminated the description by saying : " It is a splendid 
time now for sportsmen, and I thought of some of my New 
York friends who would have enjoyed the great plenty of 
game that was now here." 

In chapter xiii. of the same book, page 199, 1 wrote : 

" From Igale to Amambra was two hours' walk, through 
grass fields, in which we found numerous birds, some of them 
new to me. One in particular, the Myctena Senegalensis, had 
such legs that it fairly outwalked me ; I tried to catch it, 
but though it would not take to the wing, it kept so far 
ahead, that I could not even get a fair shot at it. 

" These Myctena Senegalenses are among the largest of 
eranes ; they hare a long neck and a very powerful beak, 
from eight to ten inches in length, and I killed several of 
them, which I brought back. 1 had grand shooting with 
them, and many a time I gave up the chase, but when I 
killed some I took good care to see that the bird could not 
hurt me and was quite dead before I approached it." 

Hence I conclude that the description of Homer is correct, 
as regards the great number of cranes ; and he was correct 
when he wrote : " And from incessant showers escaping," for 
you see that they came in the dry season, and when the rains 
came they disappeared from the country. 

The dwarfish race of whom I speak are great hunters, and 
is it not probable during the wet season the crane came, 
there was rejoicing in the pigmtfan race? — for there would be 
food and meat for them and they would fight also with the large 
crane, the Myctena Senegalensis, which probably they could 
not kill at once, and hence it required on the part of the 
dwarfs great dexterity to capture them. For myself, I was al- 
ways careful in approaching the Myctena Senegalensis, whose 
height is from four to five feet, as I have said, when quite 
clear. The natives, as I approached the first that I killed, 
shouted to me, " Take care, he will send his beak into your 
eye." 

Now let us come to a more modern account of the dwarfs. 
We read the following in Bev. Dr. Krapf 's "Travels and Mis- 
sionary Labors in East Africa " : 

"Noteworthy are the reports which in the year 1840 were 
communicated to me by a slave from Enarea, who, by order 
of the King of Shoa, was charged with the care of my house 
in Angolala, during my residence in Onkobez. His name was 
Dilbo, and he was a native of Sabba, in Enarea. As a youth, 
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he had made caravan journeys to Kaffa and accompanied 
the slave hunters from Kaffa to Tuffte, in a ten-days' expedi- 
tion, where they crossed the Omo, some sixty feet wide, by 
means of a wooden bridge, reaching from thence to Kullu in 
seven days, which is but a few days' journey from the Dokos, 
a pigmy race of whom Dilbo told almost fabulous stories." 
(Page 50.) Then Dr. Krapf gives an account of Dilbo, which 
does not bear on the subject to-night, and then continues : 

" He told me that to the south of Kaffa and Sura there is 
a very sultry and humid country, with many bamboo woods 

gleaning, no doubt, palm tree), inhabited by the race called 
okos, who are no bigger than boys ten years old ; that is, 
only four feet high. They have a dark, olive-colored com- 

Elexion, and live in a completely savage state, like the beasts, 
aving neither houses, temples, nor holy trees, like the Gal- 
las, yetpossessing something like an idea of a higher being, 
called Yer, to whom, in moments of wretchedness and anx- 
iety, they pray ; not in an erect posture, but reversed, with 
the head on the ground, and the feet supported upright 
against a tree or stone. In prayer, they say, ' Yer, if thou 
really dost exist, why dost thou allow us thus to be slain ? 
"We do not ask thee for food and clothing, for we live on ser- 
pents, ants, and mice. Thou hast made us, why dost thou 
permit us to be trodden under foot?' The Dokos have a 
chief, no laws, no weapons ; they do not hunt nor till the 
ground, but live solely on fruits, roots, mice, serpents, ants, 
honey, and the like, climbing trees and gathering the fruits 
like monkeys, and both sexes go completely naked. They 
have thick protruding lips, flat noses, and small eyes. The 
hair is not woolly, and is worn by the women over the shoul- 
ders. The nails on the hands and feet are allowed to grow 
like the talons of vultures, and are used in digging for ants 
and in tearing to pieces the serpents, which they devour raw, 
for they are unacquainted with fire. The spine of the snake 
is the only ornament worn round the neck, but they pierce 
the ears with a sharp pointed piece of wood. 

" The Dokos multiply very rapidly, but have no regular 
marriages, the intercourse of the sexes leading to no settled 
home, each in perfect independence going whither fancy 
leads. The mother nurses her child only for a short time, 
accustoming it as soon as possible to the eating of ants and 
serpents ; and as soon as the child can help itself, the mother 
lets it depart whither it pleases. Although these people live 
in thick woods and conceal themselves among the trees, yet 
they become the prey of slave hunters of Sura, Kaffa, Dum- 
baw, and Kulla." 
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Then Dr. Krapf adds that they are never sold beyond 
Enarea. Then he continues as follows : 

" Yet I can bear witness that I heard of these little people 
not only in Shoa, but also in Ukambani, two degrees to the 
south, and in Barava, a degree and a half to the north of the 
equator. In Barava a slave was shown to me who accorded 
completely with the description of Dilbo. He was four feet 
high, very thick set, dark-complexioned, and lively, and the 
people of the place assured me that he was of the pigmy race 
of the interior. It is not impossible, too, that circumstances, 
such as continual rains from May to January, and other 
means, may contribute to produce a diminutive people of 
stunted development in the interior of Africa. A priori, 
therefore, the reports collected from different and mutually 
independent points of Africa cannot be directly contradicted ; 
only care must be taken to examine with caution the fabu- 
lous element mixed up with what may be true, by native 
reporters. In the Suali dialect, ' dogo' means small, and in 
the language of Enarea, ' doko' is indicative of an ignorant 
and stupid person." 

Such is the account of this traveller. And let me now re- 
turn to my own experience. 

In traversing one of the tracts of the wild forest, through 
which was the highway of the country, we came suddenly 
upon a cluster of most extraordinary diminutive huts, which I 
should have passed by, thinking them to be some kind of fet- 
ich houses, if I had not been told that we might meet in 
this district with villagers of a tribe of dwarf negroes, who 
are scattered about Ishog and Ashango countries and other 
parts farther east. 

The sight of these extraordinary dwellings filled me with 
curiosity, for it was really a village of this curious people. I 
rushed forward hoping to find some at least of their tenants 
inside, but they had fled at our approach into the neighbor- 
ing jungle. 

The huts were of a low, oval shape, like gipsy tents ; the 
lowest part, that nearest the entrance, was about four feet 
of the ground ; the greatest breadth was also four feet. On 
each side were three or four sticks for the man and woman 
to sleep upon. The huts were made of flexible branches of 
trees, arched over and fixed into the ground at each end, the 
longest branches being in the middle and the others succes- 
sively shorter, the whole being covered with large leaves. 
When I entered the huts I found in each the remains of a 
fire in the middle of the floor. 
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Near the Tillage of Niembouai, in the Ashango country, I 
had the pleasure of seeing the first dwarf. The astronomi- 
cal position of Niembouai was determined by my meridian 
altitude of two stars, and by lunar distances for the longi- 
tude. The meridian altitude of the star Anteres gives the 
latitude of Niembouai to be 1° 58' 47", and the meridian 
altitude of Arcturus, 1° 59' south of the equator. 

I took lunar distances, east and west, of the moon to the 
number of twenty-one ; these were between the moon and the 
planet Jupiter ; these distances put together make the longi- 
tude of Niembouai at 10° 56' 38" E. longitude of Green- 
wich. The altitude of Niembouai itself was 1896 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The geographical position of Niembouai is now set- 
tled, and will hereafter show as the extreme western 
point where the dwarfs dwell. They doubtless inhabit the 
wooded equatorial regions of Central Africa. And now I 
will proceed to give some account of them. 

In my former explorations I have heard of the Obongos in 
the Apingi country, but dismissed the subject, not believing 
what the people said about them. 

Before reaching Niembouai, about twenty or thirty miles 
westward of it, as I was making my way towards the east 
with the people of the Ishogo tribe, we suddenly stepped in 
the midst of the huts of the Obongos. These were situated 
not far from a town called Yengue. 

My astonishment was great, indeed, and for a while I could 
not believe that these shelters were the habitations of human 
beings. They were so small and so unlike any that I had 
seen before, I thought them to be fetich houses, but the 
Ishogos assured me that they were the shelters of a people 
called Obongo— -a race of dwarfs. 

My incredulity was so great that I was loth to believe. 

I had hardly arrived in Niembouai when I heard that there 
was a village or settlement of the Obongos, or dwarfs, some- 
where in the neighborhood of the village, and one of my first 
inquiries was whether I could possibly see them. It appear- 
ed that these Obongos continually came into the village of 
Niembouai, but would not do so while I was there. The 
Ashango were willing for me to go, and even offered to 
accompany me to the Obongo village. I was told, however, 
that I nad better take with me only a very small party, so 
that we might make as little noise as possible. Two guides 
were given me and I took only three of my own men. 

We had not left the village twenty minutes when, in a 
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retired nook of the forest, I saw twelve huts of this strange 
race, scattered without order, and covering altogether only a 
very small space of ground. These huts were exactly of 
the same shape and height as those I had seen before near 
Yengue. There was no mistake about it, and I was actually 
on the track of the dwarfs. 

When we approached, no sign of a living creature was to 
be seen, and, in fact, we found them deserted. The people 
had left a few days before. This was a great disappoint- 
ment. I learned here for the first time that the Obongos 
were continually moving from one place to another. The 
huts I have described to you are so easily made, one hour 
being quite sufficient to build one. 

These abodes were very filthy, and while my Commi men 
and myself were endeavoring to examine them we were cov- 
ered with swarms of fleas, and obliged to beat a retreat. 
The village or encampment had been abandoned by its 
inhabitants. 

Leaving the abandoned huts, we continued our way 
through the forest, walking with the greatest caution. Pres- 
ently, within a distance of a quarter of a mile, we came on 
another village, composed exactly like the last, of about a 
dozen ill-constructed huts, scattered about without any regu- 
lar order, in a small open space. We approached with the 
greatest caution, in order not to alarm the wild inmates, each 
Ashango guide holding up a bunch of beads in a friendly 
way in his hand. But all our care was fruitless; the Obongos 
had heard us, and all the men were gone when we came up. 
Their flight was very hurried, but I got a glimpse at some of 
them as they ran. When I saw them running away I 
hastened with the utmost speed to the huts, and luckily 
found three old women and a young man, adult, who did not 
have time to run away, besides several children, the latter 
hidden in one of the shelters. 

What a strange sight ! I was at last in presence of the 
dwarfs. There was now no mistake. And how strange and 
small these creatures looked. 

My Ashango guides tried their best to calm the fears of 
the trembling creatures, telling them that I had come to do 
them no harm, but had brought some beads as presents for 
them. 

I finally succeeded in approaching them, for fear seemed 
to have paralyzed their powers of locomotion. They did not 
dare to look at me. I gave them some beads, and then 
requested my Ashango guides to tell them that we should 
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Gome back the next day with more beads to give to all the 
women of the village, and that they must be all there. 

On9 of the three women in a short time lost all her shy- 
ness, and began to ridicule the men for having run away from 
us. She said they were as timid as the nohende (a squirrel), 
who cried " Que ! que 1" and in squeaking she twisted her 
little body into such odd contortions that we all were obliged 
to laugh. 

When I saw that I had tamed her sufficiently, I brought 
out my tape to measure her ; her fears returned, and she be- 
gan to cry, probably thinking that it was some kind of a 
snake that I was uncoiling out of its case. She trembled all 
over, but at last I accomplished my purpose. 

I waited an hour in the vain hope that the men might re- 
turn to their huts, but no Obongos made their appearance. 
These Obongos could speak the Ashango language, and this 
being the same as the Ashna, I was able to understand 
them tolerably well. By the way, the Obongo women seem 
to know how to tell lies as well as their country women of 
larger growth, for when I inquired where the rest of the 
people were, they replied at once that they were gone in the 
forest to fetch fire wood and trap game, thinking that I had 
not seen them run away. 

Such was my first interview with the pigmean race of men. 

The next day I went again to their settlements and I saw 
only one woman and two children. I had not come early 
enough, as they had already left. Luckily the woman was 
one of those I had seen the day before. I gave her and the 
children a number of beads ; then, suspecting that the mother 
of the children was in the hut close by where they stood, I 
went to it, took off the branch that had been put "at the en- 
trance to signify that the owner was out, and then putting 
half of my body into the hut, in the best way I could, after 
looking in vain in the dark, I at last discovered something 
which I soon recognized as a human being. I hallooed, but 
received no answer. At last I seized her by the leg, my 
Ashango shouting to her not to be afraid. Then she came 
out, and did not even look round to see if her children were 
there. I was told that she had lost her husband a few days 
before, when they lived in the now deserted village which I 
had seen on my way hither. She had over her forehead a 
broad stripe of yellow ochre. I at once wanted to know 
where they buried their dead and desired my Ashango guide 
to ask the women, but he told me I better not ask that 
question as they might get frightened, and the woman who 
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had just lost her husband might commenoe to cry. I suspect 
the Ashango man himself did not like that kind of conversa- 
tion. I would have given anything for a skeleton of an 
Obongo. I gave the poor widow some beads and then left 
her again. My old friend Misounda invited me to come 
back in the afternoon, as she thought that the men would 
return from the woods. I returned accordingly in the course 
of the afternoon, but no men were to be seen. 

On a subsequent visit I found the village deserted by the 
women as well as by the men; at least, as we approached it, 
the women who had heard us ran into their huts ; among 
them I caught sight of my old friend Misounda running to 
hide herself. This was double disappointment, as I had 
nattered myself that I had quite tamed her. When we en- 
tered their settlements not a sound was to be heard, and the 
branches of the trees had been put up at the doors of all the 
huts to make us believe that all the people had gone into 
the woods. This was surely provoking, as in spite of all 
my friendly visits I had not yet succeeded in allaying their 
fears. 

My Ashango guide shouted aloud, " We have come to give 
you more beads ; where are you ?" Not a whisper was heard, 
no one answered our call, but there was no room for any 
doubt that they were present, as we had seen the women 
enter the huts. I therefore went to the hut of my old friend 
Misounda, took off the branch, and called her by name ; but 
there was no answer. It was so dark inside when I entered 
that I could see nothing ; so I tumbled over the old woman. 
Finding that she was detected, she came out and pretended 
that she had been fast asleep. Then she called the other 
women, saying that I was not a leopard that had come to eat 
them. 

I made several other visits to this village of Obongos du- 
ring my stay in the Ashango village of Niembouai. I suc- 
ceeded in measuring six women and one man. 

Feet. Ioches. 

Woman No. 1 Total Height, 4 4£ 

" "2 " " 4 7J 

" "3 " " 5 Oi 

« "4 « " 4 8 

« "5. " " 5 

« « 6 " " 4 5 

Man " " 4 6 

Their measurement round the head was from 21^ to 22^ 
inches. The men and women whom I have seen at different 
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times seemed to be of the average height I have described. 
The people measuring five feet were considered very tall ; 
some of the women were smaller than those I have meas- 
ured. 

Afterwards I succeeded in seeing several other Obongos. 

The color of these people was dirty yellow, much lighter 
than the Ashangos who surrounded them, though those Ashan- 
gos themselves were not very black. Their eyes had an 
untamable wildness about them that struck me as very 
remarkable. In their whole appearance, physique, and color, 
and in their habitations, they are totally unlike the Ashangos, 
or all the negro tribes I have seen. The Ashango people are 
very anxious to disown kinship with them. They do not 
intermarry with them. They have thick lips and flat noses 
like the negroes, and possess somewhat the negro type. Their 
foreheads are exceedingly low and narrow, and they have 
prominent cheek bones. The hair on their heads grows in 
very short curly tufts, looking somewhat like the hair of the 
bushmen of South Africa. This is the more remarkable, as 
the Ashango and other tribes in the midst of whom they are, 
have long, curly, bushy hair on their heads, which enables 
them to dress it in various ways, as I have shown in my work 
on Ashango Land. Many of the men had an unusual quan- 
tity of curly hair on their legs and on the breast, growing in 
short tufts similar to the hair of the head, and from all the 
accounts I have heard, I found that the Obongo men were 
generally as thickly covered with hair as those I have just 
described. One of the male Obongos I saw was quite black. 
I did not notice any peculiarity in their hands and feet, or in 
the position of their toes ; the foot was thoroughly human, 
the length of their arms being in relative proportion to the 
rest of their bodies ; but their legs appeared to be rather 
short in proportion to their trunks ; the palms of their hands 
seemed tolerably white. 

I did not see on them any fetiches, and there were no idols 
in their settlements. 

Of course, the smallness of their communities, and the iso- 
lation in which the wretched creatures live, must necessitate 
close interbreeding. Their settlements are so wide apart that 
one of my first inquiries was, how did they marry? The Ashan- 
gos declare that the Obongos intermarry among themselves, 
sisters with brothers, in order to keep the families together 
as much as they can. I think that this circumstance may 
lead to the extinction of their race. 

The Ashangos give to the Obongos their worn out denguis 
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out of pure kindness, and they are worn by the Obongos, 
some being entirely naked. 

They neither plant nor sow ; they are very expert and nim- 
ble in trapping wild animals, and fish in the streams. The 
surplus fish and game they sell to their neighbors in exchange 
for plantains, and also for iron implements, such as arrows — 
very few using spears, cooking utensils, water jars, calle- 
bashes, and all manufactured articles of which they stand 
in need. The woods near their villages are so full of traps 
and pitfalls that it is dangerous for any but trained woods- 
men to wander about in them. From the path leading to 
their settlements I took traps for monkeys, also traps for leop- 
ards, antelopes, and wild boars, and they could be seen every- 
where. They also eat the nuts and berries of the forests. 

The Ashangos and other tribes like the presence of 
this curious people near their villages, for they get a good 
deal of their meat from them. I was surprised at the 
kindness shown by the Ashangos to their diminutive 
neighbors. On one of my visits to the village I saw about a 
dozen women from Niembouai, who had come with plantains 
to exchange for game, which they expected to be brought in 
by the men. Our little hunters had not returned from the 
forest ; they were disappointed in this errand ; but seeing 
that the Obongo women were suffering from hunger, nuts 
being scarce at that time of the year, they left nearly all the 
plantains with them as a gift. 

The Obongos never remain long in one place, they are emi- 
nently a migratory people, moving from place to place when- 
ever game becomes scarce, but they do not often wander 
very tar ; that is, the Obongos who live within the Ashango 
territory do not go out of that territory, or, at least, do not re- 
main away for a long time. They are called the Obongos 
of the Ashangos ; those who live among the Njavi are called 
Obongo-Njavi, and the same is the case with other tribes. 
Obongos are said to exist very far to the east, as far as the 
Ashangos and Obongos themselves have any knowledge. 
They are similar to the gipsies of Europe, distinct from the 
people among whom they live, yet living for generations 
within the confines of the same country. They spend most 
of their lives in the forest in search of berries, nuts, and game. 
When they can no longer find game in the locality where they 
have made their temporary settlements, and nuts and berries, 
then they steal food from the plantations of their more civil- 
ized neighbors, and decamp. Their appetite for animal food 
is more like that of a carnivorous beast than that of man. 
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Though in that country, where game is so scarce, men are 
very voracious. 

One day I enticed the old woman Misounda, of whom I 
have spoken above, to come to Niembouai, simply by prom- 
ising her a joint of a goat. When she came 1 tried to put 
her off with a bunch of plantains, but she remained tena- 
ciously before my hut till 1 had fulfilled my promise and given 
her some meat. 

I wanted very much to get a skeleton of these Obongos, 
but did not succeed, for I did not dare to broach the sub- 
ject. The modes of burial of these savages, as related to me 
by the Ashangos, are curious. First, they want to keep 
the place of burial of an Obongo a profound secret from the 
tribe among whom they live. The most common way after 
an Obongo is dead, is for the people of his race to find a 
hollow tree in the forest, to which they ascend with the 
corpse and then let it down into the hollow, filling up the 
remaining space with branches and leaves mixed with earth ; 
at other times they will make a hole in the bed of a running 
stream, diverting the current for the purpose, and then 
after the grave is covered in, turning back the rivulet to its 
former course. This last mode of burial reminds one of the 
burial of Attila. 

In drawing to a close, I may remark that Etearchus con- 
jectured the river of the dwarfs to be the Nile, and, as 
Herodotus said, reason favors this view. Homer and Aris- 
totle place them near the sources of the Nile, which would 
agree with the position given by Krapf to the Dokos. 

Pliny (vol. vi., p. 19) places them in India. 

Strabo thinks that certain little men of Ethiopia were the 
original dwarfs. 

Pomponius Mela places them far south, and speaks of their 
fighting with cranes. 

In latter days, Dr. Krapf places them, as you have seen, 
near the equatorial regions. The account he gives of what 
he had heard, agrees in many respects with what I saw. The 
sultry air, humid land, with bamboo woods, meaning palm- 
tree woods, are nothing else but the humid forests of 
Equatorial Africa, for the bamboo is probably not a native 
plant of this country. The Dokos were no bigger than boys 
ten years old, that is, only four feet high. They have a 
dark olive-colored complexion, and live in a completely sav- 
age state, like the beasts. They live solely on fruits, roots, 
mice, serpents, ants, honey, and the like. All the natives I 
have described eat such things, with the exception of ants 
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— serpents, and mice, being considered great dainties, the 
Obongos love serpents and mice. 

The word Doko, Dogo, is not what those dwarfs apply to 
themselves, but Dr. Krapf calls them thus. 

The assertion of Herodotus, that the dwarfs were men 
under the middle height, is quite correct, as seen by my 
measurements. 

We are therefore led to the conclusion that the Obongos 
are the pigmy race spoken of by Homer, the dwarfs men- 
tioned by Herodotus, and the Dokos described by Dr. Krapf. 
I have not the slightest doubt that they are scattered all 
over the equatorial regions and forests of Africa. They 
themselves and the natives pointed to the east as the regions 
they came from. 

I have no doubt but that in the time of Herodotus and of 
Homer these pigmies lived near the sources of the Nile, and 
are the very race I have found. Since then many political 
convulsions have visited Africa, as Burton and Speke have 
shown us in their works ; wars, conquests, and slavery have 
swept over the land of the dwarfs, and they have sought ref- 
uge in the fastnesses of the forests of Central Africa. Now 
they have dwindled down like many other races, and live 
scattered in small communities. 

Now we know that a dwarfish race exists and has existed 
for ages past. These analogies of nature we find everywhere. 
There are families of dwarf trees, and why should there not 
be races of dwarf men ? 

This record of the Obongos will stand, for truth can never 
be obliterated. 



